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“Beauty in the (ity Streets 
Crara P. Reynoips 


Director of Fine and Industrial Arts, Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


HE last friendly interview is over for the day, and from my office window I look 

down on the street below and see the lights come on. A pair of lamps surmount 

the bronze post, and chis is repeated over and over on either side, the lights growing 
smaller and closer together cill finally che cwo lines of light couch each other at the far end 
of the street—a double string of pearls perfectly graduated in size, shedding a soft radi 
ance over the hurrying crowds homeward bound 


From my own home windows, in the evening, | look across the deep blue bay toward 
the city The rows of lights are like crails chat wander up co the hills and chen are lost. 


The lights on the piers and on the anchored ships send out red and green reflections 
along the water front 


Here and chere great flashing signs of red, blue, green, and amber locate the city’s 
big business activities 


Among the towers that make the skyline, the Northern Life Tower rises high, its 
modern ‘“‘set-back"’ architecture looming darkly against the sky except where streams of 
rainbow colors are shot up from hidden lights below 


Now and then a searchlight picks out a ferry boat or a house on the farther shore, or 
sometimes, even my own window ! 


The city at night is glorious! It is a fairy city 


Early in che morning as | leave my favored windows, | see our skyscraper, the Smith 
Tower, hanging out in the morning mist like some fairy castle of the Arabian Nights 
And to the southward, the “Mountain That Was God” stands unveiled in all ics majesty 
Over the cide flats float many-colored smokes from factory chimneys. There are smoke 
clouds of soft yellows and darker violets. Great flocks of white and gray sea gulls sail 
past, seeming a part of che smoke clouds 


At noontime, the color of the city streets has been washed bright in the rain The 
great cower, beginning at the base with its deep pink marble, shows ever lighter coward 
the top The cast stone decorations, in the simplicity of their low relief and beaury of 


pattern, suggest old Mayan motifs 


On the home streets, where trees still grow on the parking strips, the sidewalks 
resemble bright tapestries, for the gold and scarlet leaves have fallen and pasted them 
selves against the gray-violet cement 


In che very heart of the city lies one of our fresh-water lakes. Three, four, and five 
masted ships from all parts of the world are anchored there to shed their barnacles or 
receive new coats of paint. What a satisfaction there is in the rhythmic beauty of che 


groups of vertic al masts ¢ ontrasted “w ith their Wavy reflec CLons in the water 


On a certain alley, a fine china shop has a large window display of sparkling clear 
glassware arranged in masses of glowing color, from amber, yellow-green, emerald 
and blue to violet and wine color 


The garbage man has dressed his horses’ ears with yellow chrysanthemums. An auto 
truck, laden with clean, sweet smelling, yellow fir boards, has a gay red bandana floating 
from the longest plank 


Do you know the story of the ““Golden Windows’’ as told by Laura E. Richards? 


I, coo, have golden windows. At sunset time, from my home across the bay, | look ro the 
east, and lo, every window in the city flames with golden light, and high on the hillcop 
the cross on the cathedral catches the glow The oldest school in the city, in daylight 


quite gray and characterless, is now transformed to a fairy palace, every window gayly 
lighted and the old cower glorified 


Is not all this everyday loveliness a part of our art education? 
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What Future Have Handicrafts 


JULIA W. 


in America? 
WOLFE 


New York City 


THIS age of machinery, we have 
doubts that handicrafts have much 
future in America. After visiting several 
exhibitions of art work, after reading of 
another inechanical invention that will 
reproduce even the irregularities of the 
human work, or after hearing the silly 
‘You must buy this; it’s hand- 
we feel uneasy over the future of 
There is but little doubt 
that a great proportion of the work 
called handicraft this 
thoroughly poor and inartistic 
be done better by machinery. 


plea, 
made,” 
handicrafts. 


day is 
and could 

Bad de- 
signs, poor color grouping, and sacrifice 
of utility on the altar of “good look- 
ing’’—-these are evils still too common 
to the attitude of mind 
with is often fashionable to 
approach this subject, and these evils 
clamor so discordantly at times that one 
is almost frightened into the compara- 
tively dull camp of machine production. 

For some extraordinary reason, it is 
considered “unidealistic’’ to be either 


done 


amateurish 
which it 


professional or commercial in one’s out- 
look on handicrafts. It is a muddled 
extension of the belief that there is 
something admirable in genius starving 
in a garret beside an unsold masterpiece, 
or that the mere act of defacing a per- 
fectly good piece of paper with “‘sketches”’ 
is, in some mystical way, beneficial to 
the person who ‘has no intention of 


taking art seriously, but likes to 
down little views that appeal to him.” 


jot 


For this genius one would recommend 
the services of a reputable agent, who 
would sell his masterpiece for him, and 
probably advance him some money on 
the spot; for the dilettante, would 


prescribe a picture postcard which would 


one 


give better results at a cheaper price and 
release his time for doing something less 
harmful to himself and to others. 

One feels the same about handicrafts. 
Those that are good should be produced 
and sold by sensible, commercial meth- 
ods that will bring them to the notice of 
as many likely buyers as possible; those 
that are spurious should be handed over 
to mechanical processes. 

But where will machinery end? At 
present, it is true, much leather work 
can be properly done by hand; hand- 


made raffia, rush, and edge work is 
better and stronger than its machine- 
made rivals. Some forms of hand- 


weaving cannot yet be reproduced by 
and hand-made 
command a_ higher than 
made by machinery. 


machinery, garments 


price those 

But in thinking of the future one can- 
not discount the fact that 
may be or could be devised to carry out 


machinery 


just as well the present constructional 


processes in making raffia, leather edge 
and rush articles, and every year it is 
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reducing the number of things that 
were once the undisputed monopoly of 
hand-sewing. Rugs, baskets, and mats 
could all be better and more cheaply 
constructed by machinery than by 
hand, granted a few small mechanical 
improvements. 

The mere fact that an article is hand- 
made is no reason whatever for buying 
it. One should buy it because it is 
stronger or more lasting, better designed 
or with more character than a similar 
article mechanically made, but to buy it 
just because it has been made at a 
greater cost of time and trouble to work- 
worn fingers is coming dangerously near 
to a barbarous point of view of human 
toil. Machinery is our friend in so far 
as it will relieve humanity of many of its 
“chores’’ and give us a greater number 
of articles, at the same time giving us 
more leisure for doing pleasant things. 
The fact that the additional leisure 
machinery has procured for us has so 
far been used mostly in doing a greater 
number of comparatively unpleasant 
things, is irrelevant to this discussion 
nor is it quite true, for when all is said 
and done, factory hours are not as long 
as they once were. 

But there is another danger in the 
plea, 
more 


buy-this-because-it-is-hand-made 


a danger more insidious and 
directly damaging to any future handi- 
crafts. This ple: false 


standard of values and retards the only 


produces a 


possible development in handicrafts 
that can ever make them quite safe 
from the competition of machinery. 


‘“Machinery can only give us results of 


processes, not the creation of artistic 
handicrafts,’’ means that the only way 
for handicrafts to do is to accept the 


challenge of machinery and give to its 





products those things that machinery 
can never give—distinction, personality, 
and artistic charm. 

Thus, if handicraft is to have an 
assured future, it will have to be lifted 
out of the merely constructive plane, 
however excellent its construction may 
be (for eventually there is little doubt 
that machinery will construct just as 
well), and it will have to be raised to a 
plane where distinctive designs, decora- 
tions, and color groupings will reveal the 
artist behind the work. This, charac- 
teristic machinery will never be able to 
challenge. The old standards of good 
handicraft, created before the mechani- 
cal era, will not be good enough; if life is 
really to find expression in work, work 
must be creative and progressive and 
can never flourish healthily by con- 
tinuing to reproduce the standards of 
other days. Therefore, the attempt to 
“safeguard”’ handicrafts by sentimental 
appeals to buy hand-made objects only 
because they are made by hand is to 
obstruct them in working out their 
destiny; it is like preserving them in 
them to 


and relegating 


The only way for handi- 


glass cases 
museums. 
crafts to live is in the free air of progress 
that will give them intrinsic value. 
Probably handicrafts 
disappear in time with such develop- 


some would 


ment. It is difficult to see, for instance, 
how such things as hand-made gloves, 
rush work, ete., can permanently hold 
their own with machinery. But there is 
a wide field left for decorative leather 
work, lace, jewelry, metal work, em- 
broidery, and perhaps new ways will be 
found of using machinery itself in the 
production of artistic hand-work. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that Henry Ford has found that mass 
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production methods have increased the ability tocreate them. It will also mean 
demand for skilled craftsmen who can the building up of an organization that 
make the machinery for making ma-_ will guide and stimulate good work at 
chines. And when, say twenty years’ the same time as it creates the means for 
from now, cheap electric power is offering it to the public on lines at least 
available for every town, there will, no as practical as those on which shoes, 
doubt, be useful applications of this motor cars, or any other commodities 
principle for handicrafts. are now sold. Handicraft will not be able 

If handicrafts are to have a worthy — to afford to give away to machinery the 
future, they must stand on their own enormous start involved by ignoring this. 
feet, and they can only do this by meet- Possibly this task will never be faced; 
ing in open competition the challenge of possibly the craftsman’s instinct will 
machinery, and by force of cireum- gradually die out. We would rather 
stances (in this case by the pressure of | see such a colossal tragedy than seek to 
having to make by hand something of avert it by a method radically dis- 
more value than can be made by  honest—by acquiescing in the creation 
machinery) develop their own distinct of a huge jumble of uninspired, charity- 
character and worth. It will mean _ ridden handicrafts, built up on a hideous 
beginning with the children and finding sham and dependent for their existence 
a place in school curricula for instilling a upon the maintenance of ignorance and 
keener sense of artistic values, with the false values. 
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Modernism Enters the High School Art Department 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN 


Director Milwaukee 


HE term ‘ Modernism” 
register an 


is apt to 
immediate negative 
reaction on the part of those readers who 
are firmly convinced that ‘“ Modernism”’ 
is the result of the creative efforts of a 
diseased mind. 

very succeeding age and generation 
has of necessity been more modern than 
its precursors. The word itself denotes 
a thing of recent date 
the present 
antiquated. 

It is in this spirit that the work of 
some of our more talented and energetic 
young artists should be viewed. 


characteristic of 


time—new-fashioned— not 


After seeing thousands upon thou- 
sands of drawings, painting, advertise- 
I have been im- 
pressed by the rarity of really original 


ments, posters, etc., 
conceptions. It may appear as though 
1 am placing originality above every- 
thing else. This is not the case, be- 
cause the unusually original conceptions 
which | have in mind the 


majority of accom- 


have in 
instances been 
panied by a high degree of technical 
skill and a good amount of intelligent 
planning. Further 


convinced me of the rather startling fact 


investigation has 
that as far as high school students are 


concerned, practically in every 
where the result of original thinking and 


creative construction has been of a high 


“ase 


degree, there has been a corresponding 
degree of efficiency in most of the other 
school subjects. 

I cannot help but envy the spontaneity 
and daring of some of our young artists 


Art Institute, Milwaukee, 


W isconsin 


and I must frankly admit that it is not 
at all unusual for some of these ambi- 
tious and alive youngsters to surpass me 
or their teacher in 
aspect of the work. 


some particular 

We may as well recognize that the 
students of today, when properly stim- 
ulated, do more individual thinking and 
acting than did the students of our own 
time. 

The teacher who is willing to considei 
the ideas of the students under her and 
not insist in forcing her own personal 
opinions on them, is opening avenues for 
mutual discussion and understanding 
from which both teacher and students 
will benefit. 

The accompanying illustrations are 
the result of a natural development. 
They were not conceived during ‘a 


Modern Art.”’ 
from the point of design it will have to be 


lesson in Considered 
admitted that these drawings admirably 
fit the purpose for which they were 
intended. They show a _ well-planned 


organization, a nice relationship of 
masses and areas, and an interpretation 
which immediately makes them dis- 
tinctive when compared with the type of 
drawing which has become enervated 
through continued and undue repetition 
Mistakes will be made, as in the past, 
but if mistakes are to be made it seems 
to me better to make them in the new 
direction than to continue to repeat 
making the same mistakes of the past. 
the 


country the 


that in 
the 


I am confident high 


schools throughout 
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An 
interesting fact which bears considera- 
tion is, that the students whose drawings 


same manifestations are noticeable. 


are herewith reproduced have studied 
with teachers whose knowledge of the 
fine traditions of the past been 
thorough and who have imbued their 
students with a good deal of respect and 
reverence for the marvelous, artistic 
accomplishments of the past. 


has 


At a recent exhibition of school art 
work I was impressed with the fact that 


the schools which had the most out- 
standing work in the exhibition in- 
cidentally had the most up-to-date 


high school art department, and it is 
the 
planning the work of such a depart- 
ment. 


a pleasure to have privilege of 
The high school teachers organ- 
ize most of their problems independently 
with the result that there is a great deal 
of variety and 
rivalry and competition. 


some good-natured 

There is a splendid opportunity for 
the young, 
contribute to the general field of art 


progressive teachers to 


education by writing up similar ex- 


periments and observations and by 
actively participating in the professional 


meetings of art teachers. 


Music as a Creative Art Stimulant 


STANLEY G. 
Head of the Art Department, Santa Maria Union High School and Junior College, 


BRENEISER 
Var ia, 


Santa 


California 


NE of the most helpful correlatives 

for the stimulation and inspiration 
of students in the development of 
graphic representation that is creative, 
is music. It is quite appropriate that 
this subject be taken up in connection 
with Germany, the great musical coun- 
try, for outside of a few small isolated 
places, it is the only large area in which 
musi¢e in its relation to graphic form, 
line and color has been studied and used 
seriously. 

It is well known that in American 
schools foreign cannot be 
adopted just as they function in the 
foreign countries. Adaptation of these 
ideas that fit into our curriculums and 
that fill the needs of our students and art 
departments can be successfully made. 

A simple recital of rules or methods 


methods 


on the exposition of a certain school’s 


DSD 


experiments along a new line that is 
stimulating to self-expression may prove 
very valuable. These principles fill the 
definite need of another department and 
students. The real value should lie in 
the awakening of inherent originality. 
Later they may prove new and creative, 
not only in the same field but also in 
other phases of expression. 

The writer had conducted a class for a 
year in modern art experiments which 
included the individual reaction of each 
student to certain musical compositions. 
Several months of study resulted in 
many interesting and splendid color 
compositions useful as illustrative work. 
Great interest 
developed in the students, not only in 


and enthusiasm was 
the work at hand but also in other lines 
of art endeavor. At the end of the year 


the writer went as a delegate to the Art 
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Congress at Prague and gained many 
useful ideas from the German exhibition. 
Many examples in which music was the 
basis of the inspiration were studied. 
These illustrations also opened a wide 
vista of greater usefulness in this 
stimulating field of expression. 

It is my hope in this article to give in a 
concrete and succinct manner the meth- 
ods and results of our own experiments 
and facts gleaned from the German 
work. Other teachers can develop, in 
their own way, problems and ideas that 
will appeal to their students in the 
bringing forth of latent creative art 
ability. 

The first essential needed in the use of 
musie as a stimulation for art purposes 
is an understanding of the similarity of 
the principles of music with those 
of design and composition. Music is 
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UNION HIGH SCHOOI AND 


JUNIOR COLLEGE, SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA, STANLEY G. BRENEISER, DIRECTOR 


really design. It is a graphie arrange- 
ment of sounds. It is composed to 
produce a design in sound either descrip- 
tive, poetic or abstract. Its principles 
are analogous to those governing design 
in art, including such rules as rhythm, 
repetition, opposition, harmony, and 
others equally important. 

With many archologists the conten- 
tion is that music in primitive man 
preceded design. They also quite con- 
vincingly state that primitive design 
originated from the music sense. This 
seems quite rational. We are not 
primarily concerned with this, but can 
realize through study that the relation- 
ship of music and art is close and can be 
of distinct value to the student of art. 

After the art students have been 
given the opportunity of knowing this 
relationship, and can realize that the 
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repetition of sounds, either as single 
notes or chords, can be translated into 
forms, lines, and color, it is time to com- 
mence actual work. 

One simple way to begin is to have 
some one play on the piano a selection 
of music that is simple in theme and 
construction. Let each student have 
sketching materials at hand so he can 
make To to the 
idea seems remote, point out how the 


notes. those whom 
repetition of a chord, with accenting, 
can be put down on paper as either a 
series of lines or forms, alternating in 
size with other forms. 


« 
< 


For example: 
phrase might have two notes played 


1 


quickly and another note held over; 
this might be translated into a form of 
two or three parts of varying sizes and 
shapes. To go into detail, explaining 
the entire of 
would take too long time for this 


procedure translation, 


« 
c 


4 
But the suggestiveness of brief 
examples may prove the possibility of 
the entire use to the readers, and they 
can get it all by deduction. 

This first example, however, shows 
only the first elemental translation. 
Much if not of the use 
ach student individually through 
intellectual 


article. 


most comes 
to 
emotional, sentimental, or 
response. 

It will be necessary, no doubt, to show 
the the great 
design or pictorial composition. 


differences in 
Fol- 
lowing a series of lessons, in which the 
student is allowed to interpret freely 


students 


form, color and composition, from listen- 
ing to piano selections of the three types 
of music mentioned, a more advanced 
method, and one bringing greater results 
can be attempted. 

If the school has a good orchestra or 


band, take the art classes to the re- 


The 
gladly co-operate and have his organiza- 
With an 
orchestra much more color is suggested 


hearsals. music teacher should 


tion play various selections. 


to the student than with the piano, and 
far more complicated designs and ar- 
rangements. The tonal qualities 
stringed instruments, woodwinds and 
the de- 
velopment of creative imagination. 

After the 


least somewhat 


of 
brasses will work wonders in 
learned 


at to make 
interpretive illustrations from musical 


students have 


« 
< 


how 
themes, definite problems can be as- 
(are should be taken to select 
the 
preference for certain types of music. 


signed. 


problems suitable to students’ 
In this way, through careful directing, 
much finer results will be achieved. 

floor 
rooms, with panels painted in flat oils or 


tempera 


Three-part screens for music 


varnished, can be designed 
from typical musical selections. Designs 
for tooled leather music cases or covers 
for bound music books are also good 
problems to work on. Students taking a 
“History of Music”’ 
studying ‘‘Harmony” probably need 
cover designs and illustrations for their 


notebooks. 


course, or those 


These also can be used as 
splendid problems, taking the inter- 
pretive music idea as a basis for illus- 
tration or design. Many other similar 
problems will suggest themselves. 

The esthetic and creative value of the 
of art 
however, must be considered of great 


correlative study and music, 


importance; for as a stimulant for the 
development of originality and for the 
prying open of the closed mind it has no 
equal. 

To get back to one of the first state- 
ments in this article— that Germany is 
perhaps the home of this musie and 
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art ide¢ 


is necessary before we stop. 

Practically all the compositions or 
illustrations based on music in German 
schools are carried out through abstract, 
emotional and _ intellectual response. 
Color plays a very prominent and inte- 
gral part in each pictorial arrangement. 
Very few of the illustrations are de- 
scriptive from a naturalistic sense. 
They are far from being color photo- 
graphs. To the teacher or student who 
reads German, much information that is 
helpful can be gained by reading a book 
entitled ‘‘Musikalische Graphik”’ by 


*Deutscher Verlag fur Jugend und Volk, 1. Burgring 9, 


a ae a ea ee ee 
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Oskar Rainer.' The book contains a 
number of illustrations, eight of which 
are in full color. Even without the text, 
many ideas can be gained from the illus- 
The growing tendency for 
students to think for themselves in art 


trations. 


as in all other lines, must be carefully 
directed. Many of these student ideas, 
that today seem strange to our view- 
point, may prove to be entirely sane and 
Let 
us, as teachers, then, aid the creative 
thinkers by methods that are beautiful 
and stimulating. 


logical five or ten years from now. 


Vienna, Austria 


st | 
ak, carat 
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My Five Indian Guests, Each One an Artist 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 


Director, Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University 


FTER having spent time 
among the Indian pueblos of New 
Mexico collecting their handicrafts, | 
decided to arrange an exhibition of the 
material in the Stanford Art Gallery. 
As my plans progressed it seemed to me 
that a real live Indian or two illustrating 
the handicrafts should add interest. 
To the to 
Indian the usual mental picture of an 
American Indian is a be-feathered, cruel 
looking creature on a pony, scanning the 
horizon for a scalp. True, history and 
time is showing that the cruelty was not 
all on the Indian side, and there would 


some 


person uninitiated our 


have been no cruelty on either side if the 
lust for gold and land had not been the 
incentive for the white man’s battles. 

The industrious Pueblo Indians, with 
their permanent homes, were our first 
agriculturists. They and their cliff- 
dwelling ancestors were a peaceful folk 
and remains of early irrigation ditches 
found today prove they knew the science 
of irrigation and dry-farming many 
centuries ago. Harassed continually by 
the Navajos and the Northern tribes, 
they found an additional menace when 
the Spaniards arrived. 

Then came the Mexican control and 
so incensed are the Pueblo Indians with 
the Mexican period that to this day no 
Mexican is permitted to attend any 
Indian ceremonial dance. Afterwards 
the Americans came and I wish that I 
could say they made amends for all that 
the Indians had unjustly suffered, but 
history will show that it remained for the 
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present administration to realize and to 
properly protect the Indians and their 
inherited lands. 

Then there are the Navajos, roaming 
nomadic “Arabs of the 
deserts, ’’ who build hogans, a hut some- 
thing Eskimo in shape but made from 


American 


logs and mud, looking like a large old- 
fashioned bee-hive. Today the Navajos 
are on friendly terms with the Pueblos 
and are always found as guests at the 
picturesque and primitive dances that 
are given at different monthly periods 
among the Pueblos. 

In the old days the Navajos were the 
menace from the North who swept the 
Pueblos bare of all crops, taking pris- 
oners for slaves, driving the Pueblos 
further south until several Pueblos did 
finally move south of the Rio Grande 
River into Mexico. 

The 
fine rugs. 
weaving from the Pueblos during their 
impounding by Kit Carson who rounded 
them up to prevent their annoying the 
Pueblo The Pueblo Indians 
had greatly assisted the U. 8. 
ment during the Civil War, and each 


the of 
They in turn learned their 


Navajos are weavers 


Indians. 
(overn- 


Indian governor of the pueblos displays 
proudly the 
vane, sent to each pueblo by President 


silver-headed inscribed 


Lincoln. 
proven in their weaving of rugs that 


So adept have the Navajos 


rug weaving has disappeared from the 
pueblos, excepting the little that is done 
at Zuni and among the Hopi. 

This brief relation of the Navajo and 
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THE PUEBLO INDIANS LIVE IN TERRACED ADOBE BUILDINGS THAT HAVE STOOD MANY HUNDRED 

YEARS IN THE SAME LOCATION THE NAVAJOS BUILD THE DOME-LIKE HOMES WITH CLAY AND LOGS 

rHE PUEBLO ABOVE IS PART OF TAOS, NEW MEXICO, AND THE NAVAJO HOGAN BELOW IS NEAR GALLUP, 
NEW MEXICO 


The School Arts Magazine, June 
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Pueblo Indians is described because in 
order to represent the various Indian 
handicrafts it was necessary for me to 
include both Navajos and Pueblos at my 
exhibition. 

Inasmuch as I had through my inter- 
est in Indian problems befriended them, 
I found instant response to my appeal 
for them to help me show what the 
Indian could do. The Indian is a keen 
reader of people. No hypocrisy or 
They never forget 
a favor and always insist on repaying 
their friends in one form or another. So 


deceit escapes them. 


my guest list was promptly decided and 
made up of the following: 
TorcHEeN-UTsipa, meaning _ silver- 
smith. Tochen-U tsida is one of the finest 
silversmiths among the Navajos and 
is also a medicine man and patriarch. 
His kindly face, wrinkled with a pattern 
of goodness, speaks of patience and hope 
He and the other two 
Navajos live in the Navajo reservation 


for his people. 


north of Gallup, New Mexico. 
DenNI£-CHILI-BETSUA, 
painter, a young eagle-eyed man who 


Navajo sand 


observed everything with a good pro- 
portion of humor. As a sand painter he 
was permitted to do his art among white 
men only through special permission of 
the chiefs of his tribe and only under the 
For this 

silver- 


direction of a medicine man. 
Totchen-Utsida, the 
smith, came in order to direct the sand 
painting. 
JENNA-BAH, a 


reason 


Navajo girl, prize- 


winning weaver among the Navajos, 


who enjoys weaving her wonderful 


patterns on the upright loom used by her 
ap- 
pearance, had a twinkle in her eye, that 
indicated her humor. 
when she later gave vent to silvery peals 


people. Jenna-Bah, sober at first 


This was proved 
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of laughter over something funny done 
by white people. 

Harry Paquin, a Zuni Pueblo officer, 
turquoise and wampum bead driller, 
quite shrewd and friendly. Harry could 
speak English, Spanish, Navajo, and the 
two Pueblo dialects. 
proved valuable, being able to interpret 


For this reason he 


the Navajos who could not speak any 
language but their own and possibly a 
little Spanish. 
the Navajos that they could understand 


So keen, however, are 


almost through action and 
intonation. 

Maria Paquin, wife of Harry Paquin, 
and Zuni potter. 


smiled seldom, but enjoyed her visit 


anyone 


Maria was very quiet, 
immensely. Harry said she was lone- 
some for her little boy left behind with 
her parents. Both the Zuni came from 
Zuni, the only pueblo left of the seven 
Cibola, 


Marcos, nearly three hundred years ago. 


cities of described by Fray 

So the grand day of arrival came and 
late one evening the train coming by 
way of Southern California, reached Palo 
Alto, and my five Indian guests in full 
Indian regalia and wrapped in blankets 
stepped onto the station platform with 
all their bundles and gravely shook 
Harry the 
turquoise driller, smiled and said, ‘We 
We never knew 


hands with me. Paquin, 
are glad to get here. 
you lived so far.’’ To these children of 
the wild, who had never been farther 
away than to Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, a train trip of two days and a night 
or two was a long journey. 
Totchen-Utsida wore a bright purple 
band around his graying hair. He wore 
brown velvet jacket girdled by a wonder- 
belt, with a 


turquoise stone in the belt buckle. 


large 
His 


generously 


ful silver-paneled 


wrists and fingers were 
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JENNA-BAH, THE 
NAVAJOS, WORE 
WAS MIRTHFUL 


PRIZE WEAVER OF 
FINE INDIAN JEWELRY 
WHEN SHE WANTED TO 


THE 
AND 

BE 
adorned with silver jewelry, as becomes 
of the 
squash-blossom 


a medicine man and chieftan 
Navajo. A_ beautiful 
necklace with a moon pendant hung 
around his neck. 
soft deerskin completed 
comfortable costume, supplemented with 
a Navajo blanket for cool weather. 
Denie-Chili-Betsua 


White breehces and 


sandals his 


1 velvet 
jacket, yellow in color, a turquoise band 
around his hair (though this was changed 
for 
to time) 


wore ¢ 


different color from time 
and a heavy silver belt circled 


his waist. 


ones of 


Several bead and wampum 
necklaces were used beside the squash- 
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DENIE-CHILI-BETSUA, THE SAND PAINTER, WAS 
AN ATHLETIC YOUNG NAVAJO, FULL OF LIFE 
AND FUN 


| a =: a 


blossom necklace by Denie-Chili-Betsua 
addition 
decorated leather wallet attached to a 


and in he wore a. silver- 
silver-decorated strap that hung over 
one shoulder and under the left arm. 
Jenna-Bah wore her velvet blouse and 
belt. 
Her silver rings and bracelets were ex- 


ceptionally fine. 


silver beads and interesting silver 


She wore long skirts 
and several of them. These long skirts 
were adopted by the Navajo women in 
the sixties when army officers’ wives wore 
long skirts of certain patterns. While 
fashions have decreed other styles for 


milady, the Navajos have not changed. 
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HARRY PAQUIN, ZUNI BEAD MAKER, AND HIS 
WIFE, MARIA, THE POTTER, ENJOYED THEIR 
CRAFTWORK 


Harry Paquin, Zuni Indian, wore a 
light-colored band around his hair, a 
white blouse with silver belt. Tur- 
quoise earrings, a half dozen strands of 
turquoise beads and strings of shells 
around his neck, and a group of silver 
and turquoise rings completed his adorn- 
ment. Velvet trousers and deerskin 


moccasins completed his costume. 

Maria Paquin wore earrings, a heavy, 
beaded silver necklace with a drilled 
shell necklace as a companion piece. A 
heavy woolen jacket partly covered a 
waist and an embroidered apron partly 
covered a 


thick woolen skirt. Like 
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TOTCHEN-UTSIDA, NAVAJO MEDICINE MAN AND 
PATRIARCH, IS A SKILLED CRAFTSMAN IN 
SILVER WORK 


nearly all Pueblo women, Maria wore 
the white deerskin leggins made by 
several long strips of deerskin being 
wound around the legs, often almost 
covering the deerskin moccasins that 
cover the foot. A drape or scarf is hung 
down the back and as this drape is often 
a most brilliant color, the color notes of a 
groups of Pueblo women carrying their 
beautiful water jars is a brilliant picture. 
Maria also had a full quota of silver 
rings and bracelets, as no Indian feels 
dressed without plenty of jewelry. 

With this group of Indian artist-crafts 
workers, B. I. Staples, an adopted mem- 
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JENNA-BAH WORKED AT HER UPRIGHT LOOM WEAVING BRIGHT NAVAJO BORDERS INTO THE RUG 


TOTCHEN-UTSIDA SAT ON THE FLOOR AND WITH PRIMITIVE TOOLS MADE BEAUTIFUL SILVER JEWELRY 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1930 
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yes pes See 


‘the pottery placed The kiln wall of The wall 


on stones dry manure commenced grows higher 




























The wall is and covered The covering The firing is 
arched with with more is ignited finishe 
metal strips manure 








Some of ; 
the Zuni designs 
on Marias 


pottery 








MARIA PAQUIN, THE ZUNI POTTER, SHOWS HOW THE INDIAN POTTER FIRES INDIAN POTTERY 


The School Arts Magazine, June 
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ber of the Navajos, came as a sponsor and 
patron to direct their activities. Mr. 
Staples is known to the Navajos as ‘the 
man who keeps his word.” For some 
kind deed to the tribe they decided to 
adopt him to full membership “after the 
thunder sleeps.’”’ One snowy November 
they initiated their brother. 

For nine days and nights the white 
man from New England sat in the 
medicine hogan, nude except for the 
chief’s blanket, crouched, knees to chin, 
in the center of the sacred sand painting. 
Every day the stately medicine men 
chanted their ancient songs and legends, 
the secrets of the gods, significance of 
the directions and of the four sacred 
plants. All was translated from Navajo 
into English for the new member, and 
Staples has rigidly observed the con- 


fidence reposed in him by his red 
brothers. 
In the center of the space at 


the Stanford Art Gallery a miniature 
desert of sand twenty-five feet square 
was arranged for the sand painting. 
Here the first morning after the arrival 





ee 





ee 





of my guests, Denie-Chili-Betsua pre- 
pared his colored sands. Unwrapping 
several sand stones of different colors 
secured from the Painted Desert of 
Arizona, he ground these stones on a 
‘““metate”’ until he secured a bag 
each of white, yellow, red and brown 


stone 


sand. Powdered charcoal gave the 
black color and white sand with the 
charcoal produced a good gray. Then 


the medicine man, selecting a certain 
stick from his kit bag of medicine man’s 
paraphernalia, sketched the position for 
the first figure. So the sand painting 
commenced. And for several hours 
each day for three days Denie-Chili- 
Betsua poured colored sands through his 
fingers, painting decorative symbolic 
figures of the giant gods of long ago who 
used to come from the west to tell the 
Navajos how to live and how to worship. 
Each morning the meditine man would 
plan the day’s sand painting and Denie- 
Chili-Betsua would hold the visitors 
spellbound watching little streams of 
sand trickling fingers, 
patterning feathers and motifs in vary- 


through his 








THE MEDICINE MAN’S EQUIPMENT INCLUDED: SACRED PLUMES, 


DANCE RATTLES AND CHARMS FOR DIFFERENT CEREMONIES 
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DENIE-CHILI-BETSUA, THE NAVAJO 
GIANTS OF LONG AGO BY POURING COLORED SANDS THROUGH HIS FINGERS ONTO 
A SMOOTH WHITE SAND SURFACE 


ing colors, the whole becoming another 
legendary figure of Navajo tradition. 

This wonderful temporary type of art 
work is a religious ceremony used for 
healing and initiation ceremonies by the 
Navajos. As the sand paintings used in 
the desert must not remain over sun- 
down, units of artists in groups of four 
are used to do the work, the number de- 
pending on how large a design is planned. 
Each Navajo sand artist must serve an 
apprenticeship of twenty-five years be- 
fore he can work undirected. By that 
time he is an expert. At sundown the 
sand design is gathered up by the 
medicine man and scattered on the 
desert, to Mother Earth from whence it 
came. 

Totchen-Utsida, the silversmith and 
medicine man, sat cross-legged at one 
end of the miniature desert and did sil- 
ver craft. Selecting Mexican dollars of 
Diaz mintage, he melted them in a little 
crucible over a charcoal fire. 
moulded into crude forms 
then shaped into beautiful 


This was 
which he 
rings and 


SAND 





PAINTER, DREW DESIGNS OF TALL 


bracelets, necklaces and pins, spoons or 
belt buckles. With little metal stamps 
these were decorated with motifs sym- 
bolical of the sun, rain, corn, thunder, 
clouds, the winds and many another 
Indian sign. 

Jenna-Bah sat on a skin-covered box 
at her loom made on upright tree limbs, 
deftly passing her shuttle through the 
warp of her growing Navajo rug. As 
she needed more wool she would make a 
soap wash from the roots of the yucca 
plant. In this the was 
washed, carded, and with spindle and 
whorl she would assemble her needed 
thread. 
produce color but as her design was 
black and white, the natural black 
and white wools gave her the needed 
material. 

All day Jenna-Bah would be busily 


raw wool 


Vegetable dyes were used to 


engaged at her loom, stopping only for 
lunch or to chat in Navajo with the 
young sand painter. 
over to make some humorous remark 
that would 


He would come 


send Jenna-Bah into her 
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SANDPAINTERS AT WORK 


, 
fhe sand is 
poured between 
he fore finge1 


and thumb 











SQUASH 
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PARKNESS 






































SACRED 
GIANT 
Design for 
Sand painting 
SANDPAINTING DESIGN 
with symbols na med 





SAND PAINTING DESIGNS ARE 


POURED IN COLORED SANDS THROUGH 
OF THE TRAINED NAVAJO 


THE FINGERS 
ARTISTS ONTO THE 


SMOOTHED SANDS OF THE DESERT 
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THE INDIAN GUESTS LIKED THE OPEN, LAUGHED, 
CLIMBED TREES, AND WERE NOT STOICAL BY 
ANY MEANS 


delightful laughter which sometimes she 
attempted to smother by covering her 
face and hiding it in the loom work. 
Maria Paquin worked her clay dust 
‘arefully into pottery clay and shaped 
two little jars. With little brushes made 
from yucca leaves she painted designs of 
birds and quaint motifs on the pottery. 
The paint was made from certain min- 
eral colors secured from the great 
mountain near Zuni, a mountain sacred 
to the Zuni. After the pottery was dry 
Maria and Harry, her husband, fired the 
pottery out of 


doors. They used a 


simple kiln, their kiln being the form of 
firing used since early times by the 
Indians. Using dried sheep manure 
they pile this in a firm wall layer en- 
circling the dried pottery. Paper and 
dried wood is placed around this kiln 
and a fire started. The heat becomes 
very great and the pottery is fired 
through. After cooling, the pottery is 
removed and is ready for use. 

Harry Paquin was doubly engaged, 
drilling shells for a necklace and answer- 
ing questions, as he was the only one of 
the five who could speak English. To 
those who asked foolish questions pur- 
posely or who tried to corner him as 
regards Indian customs, he soon proved 
his ability to get even with them. 

Besides the day’s work of demonstrat- 
ing their arts, there were entertain- 
ments for my guests. I recall one 
afternoon’s entertainment full of white 
man’s wonders and new impressions 
which brought the group back to my 
home too tired to speak. Leaving 
them before the fireplace in the living 
room to rest I returned to call them to 
dinner. I found them stretched out on 
the floor relaxed. Two of them were 
sleeping with their heads on the stretcher 
rungs of chairs. 

In preparing meals for these folks of 
the open air we dared not offer either 
fish or fowl to the Navajos, as both 
these are sacred creatures to them. The 
birds are messengers of the gods. The 
fish have to do with the waters of the 
earth, and to kill or partake of any water 
creature is to provoke the wrath of the 
water gods. They smilingly told me one 
day that they did not see how white 
people could stand having little wrig- 
gling fishes inside of them. To kill any 
creature unless for food is against the 
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Navajos’ religion. If a bear has become 
dangerous and it is decided to kill him, 
an apologetic ceremony is performed 
first, asking the bear’s forgiveness. 

On outdoor trips my guests enjoyed 
the big trees. The fields of wild oats 
especially impressed them into saying 
that their sheep would become very fat 
in California. The flowers and fruits 
were wonderful to them and the medi- 
cine man made a profound little speech 
to me one day after one of his trips. 
Interpreted his message was, “The 
people of Stanford must be very kind, 
for the Great Spirit has been good to 
them giving them great trees and many 
flowers.”’ 

To visit the ocean and gather their 
own seashells was a great treat. The 
only shells they had seen before were 
those bought at the trading posts or 
those brought years ago from this 
coast to the pueblo by traveling Indians. 
When in the open my guests laughed, 
gathered flowers, climbed trees and were 
very different from the stoical Indian 


that the uninitiated usually think of. 
The great Southwest holds many un- 
touched possibilities for the artist and 
art teacher. The neighborhood of Santa 
Fe, that section developed in 1600 by 
the Spaniards, is rich in outdoor art for 
Americans with an art purely American. 
I have before me an old Spanish map 
made in 1533 showing California as an 
island. On the mainland are the Indian 
pueblos as the Spaniards of Coronado’s 
time found them. Among the names 
are those of Zuni, Maricopi, San Ilde- 
fonzo, Taos, Acomi. The Spaniards 
named the section on the map as New 
Granada. The Spaniards have disap- 
peared, New Granada has gone, but 
today the Indian pueblos still remain 
with the same They are a 
“living archeology”’ of greater value 
and importance to American art and 
life than is realized. To this great oasis 
of primitive artistic life my five Indian 
guests returned promising to come again 
another day. And I certainly hope they 
will for the community enjoyed them. 


names. 





A PATTERN OF AN ANTIQUE CLIFF DWELLER’S ROBE 
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EMBLEMS AND TRADE-MARKS BY AMERICAN DESIGNERS 


The School Arts Magazine, June 19 
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DRAWINGS BY STUDENTS OF THE VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The School Arts Magazine, June 19 
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IMAGINATIVE CASTLES AND MEDIEVAL DWELLINGS, STAGE SETS FOR “THE ROGI BE’ (JOHN 
BARRYMORE), DRAWN BY WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1930 
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HOPI INDIAN POTTERY 











THE HOPI INDIAN WOMEN DO POTTERY OF A 
LIGHT CREAM COLOR WITH FINE ABSTRACT DESIGNS 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1936 
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SAN DOMINGO INDIAN POTTERY 


THE SAN DOMINGO PUEBLO INDIANS USE TRIANGULAR 
MOTIFS VERY LARGELY ON THEIR BOWLS AND WATER JARS 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1930 
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N POTTERY 


INL INDIAN POTTERS USE MANY FINE PARALLEL LINES AND BIRD MOTIFS ON THEIR POTTERY. 
ARE PAINTED ON WITH A BRUSH MADE FROM A FEW FIBRES OF THE YUCCA LEAF 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1930 
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INDIAN BORDRRS 









American Indian Borders aré/bold and 
decorative 


The School Arte Magazine, June [989 
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rhe ancient and modern design motifs of 
American Pueblo Indifns are, as interest - 
ing as any European “‘modern”’ designs 
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The School Anté Magaaine, June 1030 
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These cireular Indian Designs are 
rhythmic and well-planned decorations 


The School Arte M&gasine, June 1920 
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European artists and designers collect 
and study the art of American Indians. 
American art teachers. have not fully 
appreciated the art of their own country 
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The School Arta Mayazins, June 1930 
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ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL 
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” Quaint’ forms were used for quilting 
‘patterns and quaint names for patterns 
were choseh by-early American settlers 

. The School Arts Mopasine, Sune 1980 
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war 


The pine tree pattern was used in many 
fornis by the weavers of early American . 
textiles : : 


Tika Schedl Arts Magazine, June 1980 
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American Colonial weavitf# designs have 
never been surpassed by any later form 
of American Handicraft 


: The School Aris Magaziye, June 1980 
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Early American , crafts artists used 
abstract motifs. in their work, . Later 
#— periods of weaving used natural forms _ 
but the results were never artistic 
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COLONIAL INTERIORS 
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A COLONIAL BEDROOM AND KITCHEN FROM ONE OF THE OLD COLONIAL HOMES IN LEXINGTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS, SHOWING FINE EXAMPLES OF FURNITURE AND OTHER HOME HANDICRAFTS 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1930 
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CHARCOAL SKETCHES MENZIES 











THESE “‘SETS’’ BY WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES WERE 
DRAWN WITH CHARCOAL ON HEAVY ILLUSTRATION BOARD 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1 
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MENZIES CHARCOAL SKETCHES 



































HASSAM’S PALACE AND A “SET”’ SKETCH FOR THE MOTION PICTURE PLAY “‘SADII 
THOMPSON,’ DRAWN BY WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1930 
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INK WASH SKETCHES MENZIES 
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BOLD SKETCHES IN INDIA INK AND WASH ON HEAVY ILLUSTRATION BOARD. THESE 
SKETCHES ARE BY WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA, MEMO- 
DESIGNS FOR ACTUAL SCENES TO BE BUILT 


The School Arts Magazine, June 
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History of the Lincoln Corner Cupboard 


MRS. MAUDE JENNINGS CRYDERMAN 


Peru, Indiana 


HE history of this cupboard is fully 

authenticated by sworn affidavits of 
many old pioneers acquainted therewith 
and made before officials whose acts are 
authenticated by the Secretary of State, 
all of which are officially recorded 
(Record No. 9372) in Tipton county, 
Indiana, state records. 

It is generally known that Abraham 
Lincoln’s father, Thomas Lincoln, was a 
carpenter and cabinet-maker and taught 
all he knew of these trades to young Abe, 
who helped him frequently in his work. 

Josiah and Elizabeth Crawford were 
close personal friends and near neighbors 
of the Lincolns. After Mrs. Lincoln’s 
death the two children, Abraham and 
Sallie, made their home a part of the 
with the Crawfords, and Abe 
the farm. Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford owned a small library, some- 
thing very rare in that little frontier 
settlement in southern Indiana, and 
young Lincoln frequently borrowed the 
books and took them to his room at 


time 
worked on 


night and to his work in the woods and 
fields and devoted every spare minute of 
his time to studying. 

One of these books, ‘“‘Weem’s Life of 
Washington,’’ he left one night where it 
became damaged by a severe storm. 

Abe Mr. Crawford and, 
explaining the catastrophe, wanted to 
pay for the damaged book. 


went to 


His em- 
ployer, however, was not inclined to 
view the matter seriously but, as the 
boy insisted, allowed him to pay 75 cents 
and was given the book to keep as his 


own—the first book Lincoln ever owned. 

Abe went home to his father and tell- 
ing him of the incident, asked his per- 
mission to make for Mrs. Crawford a 
“eorner”’ 


cupboard—a style that was 


just then coming into vogue—and that 
he had heard her wish for. 
the 


seasoned 


Thomas Lincoln approved of 
and with 
walnut lumber which had previously 
been cut with a ‘‘whip-saw” from a 
large walnut tree which had stood near 


their home, young Abe went to work on 


suggestion, some 


the cupboard which, when completed, 
he presented to the Crawfords with his 
compliments. 

had 


“tates, 


Years later, when he become 
President of the United the 
Crawfords considered this cupboard as a 
“gift beyond price” and upon their 
death it became the property of their 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth Crawford Jennings, 
whose home was at Buffaloville, Spencer 
county, Indiana, just a short distance 
from the Crawford and Lincoln homes. 
Years later, in her widowed old age, she 
went to make her home with her son, 
Samuel Hatzel Jennings, in Rockport, 
Indiana 
county. 


the county seat of Spencer 
To him she sold the precious 
heirloom and he had it moved from her 
former home in Buffaloville to his home 
in Rockport, Indiana. 

In 1918, after his death, it was pur- 
chased from his estate by his daughter, 
Mrs. Maude Jennings Cryderman, the 
present owner. In February, 1919, on 
Lincoln’s 110th 


the occasion of anni- 
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LINCOLN CUPBOARD 


CRY DERMAN 








CUPBOARD HEWN FROM WALNUT TREE, DESIGNED 
AND MADE BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN HIS YOUTH, 
NOW IN MUSEUM OF HISTORY, SCIENCE AND ART, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


versary, it was shipped by special 
to the National Old Soldiers’ 


Home at Sawtelle, California, the first 


request 


time in its existence it had ever been 
taken out of Spencer county, Indiana. 

There it was placed on the stage of the 
Government theater and a most interest- 
ing talk given by the Chaplain, Reverend 
Kaufman, while 3,000 old Civil War 
veterans filed slowly by and lovingly 
examined the handiwork of the mar- 
tyred President. 
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From the Old Soldiers’ Home the 
priceless old relic was taken to the 
Museum of History, Science and Art, 
Los Angeles, one of the largest muse- 
ums of the United States, where it 
was given the place of honor in the 
mezzanine of the historical room, re- 
ceiving a special setting. 

Despite its more than one hundred 
years of existence it is still in a per- 
It stands 
seven feet high and weighs over three 


fect state of preservation. 


hundred pounds, being made of solid 
native walnut. There are two sets 
of doors (four in all) which are nicely 
paneled and there is a strip of hand 
carving across the front of the cup- 
board above the upper set of doors. 
The entire front is put together with 
walnut pegs while the back is fast- 
ened with hand-made, wrought-iron 
Old-fashioned 
support the doors. 


nails. brass hinges 

It is still in its natural native wal- 
nut finish, just as it was when Lincoln 
gave it to the Crawfords, more than a 
century ago. The great care with 
which it was made indicates clearly 
that it 
part of the boy, Lincoln, and it was 
something of which he, as well as its 
recipients, might well be proud. 

The owner (the recipient 
heir), a great-granddaughter of Josiah 
and Elizabeth Crawford, has taken great 


was a labor of love on the 


present 


pride in keeping the Lincoln cupboard 
before the public so the people of the 
United States could have an opportunity 
the great 
Emancipator as a boy and renewing its 
history, which pertains to the Indiana 
life of Lincoln. 


to see handiwork of our 
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The Design Element in Patchwork Quilts 


ELEANOR HAGAN 
Marietta, Ohio 


ATCHWORK is one of the oldest 

forms of decorative needlework and 
because of its lasting beauty and the 
examples of fine design and color work, 
stands high among the arts of today as it 
did in Europe hundreds of years ago. 
Patchwork really dates back to anti- 
quity, and as early as the eleventh 
century came into prominence through- 
out Western Europe and established for 
itself a permanent place among the 
artcrafts of the world. Needleworkers 
of Spain were taught the art by the 
Moors in the thirteenth century and in 
the fifteenth century the arts of pieced 
work and applique were taken into 
Italy by the great 
Allesandre Botticelli. 


Florentine artist, 


In spite of this origin and long- 
established position in European annals, 
the patchwork quilt is really a product of 
Early America and as much a part of it 
as the Mayflower itself. We are glad, 
indeed, to claim it as such. The arts of 
quilting and patchwork were introduced 
into the New World by Dutch and 
English settlers who established colonies 
along the coast from Massachusetts to 
Virginia. Their primary object was to 
found homes for their families, so one 
can readily see how the various forms of 
needlework flourished in such favorable 
surroundings. 

The pioneer women, by their pains- 
taking work and ingenuity, developed 
quilt-making into a decorative and use- 
ful art which has been pursued by thrifty 
housewives down to the present day. 


The feminine love of color, the longing 
for decoration, as well as pride in their 
skill as needleworkers led to riotous ex- 
pression in quilt designing and making. 
The type of quilt that may be called 
distinctly American was substantial in 
character to meet the demands of bleak 
New England weather and to withstand 
many hard The 
material used was a cotton cloth of a 


years of service. 
good, durable weight, was usually dyed 
and woven in the home, and of as nearly 
permanent colors as were possible to 
obtain. A dark red, 
yellow, and a rank green were the colors 
most 


blue, brilliant 


commonly employed, although 
occasionally a bit of black or rose crept 
into an elaborate design. 

What charming affairs some of those 
old quilts were with their array of 
patterns and simple, effective color 
schemes. Indeed, among the most fas- 
cinating features of quilt lore are the 
vast number and wonderful variety of 
designs used in them. There was no 
school of design open to the pioneer 
woman and when she tired of the simple, 
oft-used patterns she turned to her 
garden for inspiration and new ideas. 
She showed her appreciation of nature 
by creating from it fine, conventional 
designs that admirably served the pur- 
pose. Many of these have been used by 
generation after generation, a fact which 
proves their true value. Because of the 
scarcity and expensiveness of materials 
all scraps were carefully saved and were 


cut into tiny squares, diamonds and 
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PATCHWORK QUILTS 





triangles. These geometric shapes were 
so arranged as to form many of the 
finest patterns which represent the early 
patchwork. 

More pretentious quilts had applique 
designs worked upon them and while 
these are always very beautiful and 
ostentatious, they sometimes lack the 
charm of simplicity that is the chief 

the Many 
and were 


asset of pieced 

beautiful 
created by these resourceful people, and 
that nature furnished the 
greater number of suggestions for their 
“laid work.” 
the favorite flower of quilters and in the 


variety. 
designs 


quaint 
it seems 
The rose has always been 
early days was used in an infinite num- 


Tulips and lilies, with 
their clear, distinct contour, lent them- 


ber of ways. 


selves equally well for design purposes. 
“Rose of Sharon,’’ “ Kentucky Rose,” 
“Wreath of Roses,” “Rose of Dixie,’’ 
“ Lily Basket,’ “Cleveland Lilies,” and 
“Vase of Tulips,” are but a few names 
had their 
source, and which never fail to arouse 


of designs that nature as 
our interest and fancy. 

Many patterns were also inspired by 
animals, birds, fowls and insects. Of 
these the following are most typical: 
“Four Frogs,’ “Cats and Mice,” 
“Bear's Paw,” “Hen and _ Biddies,”’ 
“Butterfly Wings,” “ Bluebird,’’ 
“Wild Goose Chase.’’ The animal pets 
about the home,such as the dog, cat and 


and 


horse, also, often found their likeness 
quilted in an amusing arrangement on 
the 
Sometimes, if a quilter was especially 
Biblical 


names were her choice, such as, “ Tree 


some of old-time bed coverings. 


inclinded toward _ religion, 
of Paradise,’’ *‘ Joseph's Coat,’’ ‘Jacob's 
Ladder,”’ Fruit.” 


These are only a few of the design 


and ‘Forbidden 


names which reflect the religious fervor 
that 
early America. 
and political rise to 
kindred that the 
pioneer women had a keen interest in the 


was present in most homes of 


Historical, patriotic 
subjects gave 
patterns showing 
affairs of the country when it was young. 
Kxamples of these are: “Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s Choice,”’ ‘* Washington’s Own,”’ 
“Yankee Puzzle,” “ Lincoln’s Platform,” 
and “ Harrison Rose.”’ 

The majority of all quilts made in 
the early days, whatever the source 
of inspiration, were overflowing with 
beauty of design, color and fine work- 
manship. 
heirlooms handed down to us as a sym- 


As a result, they are priceless 


bol of the artistic nature and good taste 
of early American femininity. 

As a problem for the present-day 
design class it is useful and interesting 
to study the patterns in the blocks and 
borders on old quilts and other articles 
One take for a 
lesson the designing of quilt blocks that 


of patchwork. may 
will approach in quality those created 
by our Soft 
charcoal on manila paper is a good 


industrious ancestors. 
medium to use, but perhaps cross-sec- 
tion paper would be a greater help in 
laying out designs for pieced variety. 
Still another method especially good for 
developing simple, unstilted work, is to 
cut colored papers into small, geometric 
shapes and vary the arrangements until 
they are the best that the pupil can 
produce. In planning a pattern for an 
applique block the procedure is similar 
to arranging a design for a tile or other 
A square of paper is cut 
block. 
This is then folded to form quarters and 


square surface. 
the size desired for the quilt 


on one of these quarters the design is 


Concluded on page ix 
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Historical Costume Figures 


MABEL K. STAUFFER 


Supervisor of Art, Elementary Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


N ART problem, with value as a 

visual aid in teaching history in the 
fifth grade, was the dressing of figures to 
represent periods studied in the history 
“How did they dress?”’ 
the thought suggested for the historical 
arrange 
was the inspiration for 


classes. was 


background. ‘‘How shall we 
our figures?”’ 
one of the art problems. 

Do you not feel some of the thrill the 
fifth grade boys had when one of their 
that they make 
Research for 


number suggested 
» 


“Caesar's Army’”? de- 
sign of costumes and emblems of shields 
exhausted the school library material 
and led the pupils to the city public 
library. The art helped 
with the reference called 
“Interpretive 
Rose Netzorg Kerr, and by drawing 
Illustrations in their 


supervisor 

portfolios 
Costume Design” by 
before the class. 
text books helped very much also. 


The outlines prescribed by the Course 
of Study in History for the fifth grade 
the the Greeks, 
Romans, Middle Ages and the Coloniza- 
tion of America. 
work in the Art Course of Study is in 
March. As work in color study has pre- 
ceded it the pupils are prepared to use 


covers periods of 


The time given for this 


harmony in the choice of colored papers 
Wall paper from dis- 
carded sample books was used where a 


for the costumes. 


fabric with a design was needed. ‘Silver 
paper and tinfoil were brought in by 
the pupils and used to give a realistic 
appearance to armor, shields and other 
metallic parts. Sketching costumes and 
accessories from reference material gave 
the pupils an opportunity to draw, while 
cutting and pasting of parts required 
skill in these manual arts. 

To give uniformity to the results and 


Continued on page ir 
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CHILDREN IN THE CLASSES OF LOUISE MCGEHEES SCHOOL OF NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, POSING 
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PROBLEMS IN APPLIED DESIGN, BURLAP BAGS WITH YARN DESIGNS BY 
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Costume Design for Beginners 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


ILADY 


cinating little manikins for school- 


and miladdie—two fas- 
room use; and here the clothes make the 
man, for the same doll serves for both; 
and the little lads of the class may design 
rompers and cowboy suits for Billy Boy 
while the little ladies are fashioning 
party gowns kiddie for 
Mistress Betty. 

It isa popular notion that boys do not 


and clothes 


thrill to this subject; therefore only the 
girls are given the exquisite pleasure of 
an introduction to design. 
But I'll tell you a secret I’ve found out. 
Little boys just adore playing with dolls, 
and they’d rather make dresses with all 
the furbelows and fixings than they 
would suits; but they wouldn’t have you 
find out for anything! 
goodly share of that homey feeling, and 
the kindergarten age is not above push- 


costume 


Every boy has a 


ing the doll carriage and rocking the 
baby to sleep. Master Six, however, 
resents being called a sissy and smiles in 
a superior way—after the first eestacies 
of an introduction to our little paper 
lady are over. 

But you know, we really aren’t play- 
ing with dolls at all. That would be a 
funny thing to do when we come to 
But we're using these 

as which to fit 
It be practical to 
make real suits, so we just have a little 
boy or girl like ourselves and plan 
clothes for it. We call this study ‘* Cos- 
You see, somebody has 


school to study. 


“figures ”’ models on 


clothes. wouldn't 


tume Design.”’ 
to plan all the patterns for the fashion 


plates; and some one is going to make 
loads of money creating wonderful robes 
for the stage. Why, the greatest de- 
signers in the country are men; and the 
styles today are lovelier than they’ve 
ever been, just because so many people 
are studying how to make beautiful and 
comfortable clothes. 

No, we aren't playing paper dolls 
but learning to think how we ourselves 
should like to dress so that people will 
like to look at us. 
make the nicest clothes, and perhaps we 
shall give the outfit to little sister after- 
with. Won't be 


We'll see who can 


ward to play she 
charmed with it! 

With this good alibi and clear con- 
science, a lad may dress all the dolls he 
likes; and when he really takes hold and 
begins turning them out, the boy fre- 
quently surpasses the girl in taste and 
originality. 


About the doll itself—the problem is 


to make the costume; and the more 
attractive the doll, the better the 
clothes will look. So I’d get them 


No doubt the 
older girls will be delighted to color 
them for the little ones. 

How shall we dress Billy Boy? 


made any way I could. 


It’s 
June, and he'll be going away soon on a 
vacation. He should have a traveling 
suit, overalls, and rompers, and perhaps 
a sailor’s outfit. Betty will be going 
too. It would be nice to make one of 
her dresses like one we have. A single 


color and black or white will look well 


(Continued on page x 
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BURLAP SACK INDIAN COSTUMES CUT AND SEWN TO MAKE VEST, TROUSERS, 
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THE INDIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN DELIGHT IN MAKING INDIAN DESIGNS SIMILAR TO THOSE USED FOR 
MANY CENTURIES BY THEIR ANCESTORS THESE DESIGNS WERE MADE BY THE CHILDREN OF THE 
ACOMA PUEBLO INDIANS AT THE ACOMITA SCHOOLIN ARIZONA ARTHUR DIXON, TEACHER 
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CUT COLORED PAPER INDIAN POSTERS BY PRIMARY GRADE PUPILS OF WHITMAN 
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Costume Design for Elementary Grades 


WILLIAM 


Art Instructor, 


HE art of costume design is the art 

of creating costumes that will pro- 
tect any person from the weather, con- 
with the 
] , . , . \r . 
land where they are worn, and through 


form traditional customs of 
line, form, and color, bring out or hide 
personal characteristics of the physique. 
Poth women and men of America, as well 
as those of foreign countries, realize 
that the artistically designed costume is 
not only beautifully pleasing in itself, 
but should enhance the charms of the 
wearer. 

In the accompanying illustrations | 
have tried to show an easy way of pre- 
As a 
suggestion it is well to ask each child to 


senting the subject to children. 


bring a few samples or scraps of dress 
and suit cloth to school to talk about. 
If plaids, spots, or plain all-over pat- 
terns are brought, each pupil can vis- 
ualize as to the arrangement of such 
lines, spots, ete. Many times stores 
have sample cards of these textiles 
which they would be glad to give for the 
asking. It is well to display any one 
textile design and not to have too much 
of an assortment before the children at 
one time, particularly first and second 
grade children. 

The following steps and suggestions 
are offered: 


l. Folda 9-x 12-inch sheet of manila 


ANDERSON 
Wich ila, Kansas 


or white drawing paper across the nar- 
row dimension, crease sharp and tear in 
two, fold the one-half sheet across the 
narrow dimension, crease and tear, and 
fold this 
dimension, as shown in the illustration. 

2. Ask some child to pose for the 
class, preferably in the front of the room, 


then piece across the long 


standing straight, and facing the class. 
Hold a yardstick in front of the child 
perpendicularly, calling attention to the 
folded edge of the paper as 
represented by the yardstick, and they 
must look at the bottom of the skirt 
from the yardstick to the right, then 


being 


upward on the right side as they observe 
their classmate, to the waist line, then 
to the sleeve, from sleeve to shoulder, 
from shoulder to neck, and from neck to 
folded edge. 

3. The teacher should demonstrate 
by folding and cutting as shown on the 
illustration. 
in like manner. 


The boy’s suit is modeled 


t. A pattern may be cut and placed 
on a 9- x 12-inch sheet of white or manila 
paper, and the 
pattern can be decorated and mounted 
sheet of 


traced decorated, or 


on a 9- x 12-inch gray con- 
struction paper in similar form as in the 
illustration. 

water 


5. Crayons, cut paper, or 


color may be used to decorate. 
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WORKING PLANS FOR CUT PAPER COSTUME DESIGNS FOR ELEMENTARY 


GRADES FROM WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
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Creative Illustration 
in the Lower Elementary Grades 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


MAGINATION let loose! What a 

veritable Aladdin’s lamp for bringing 
into being all the possible and impossible 
things under the sun that shines alike on 
the little red schoolhouse in the country 
and the marble institution of learning 
that graces the city beautiful. The 
child with unlimited advantages has a 
world of experience on which to build his 
fairy crayon castles, while the country 
lad must needs invent his own. So 
genius knocks at any door it wills, but 
true imagination lurks in the mind of 
every boy and girl. 

Education today provides exceptional 
opportunities for its development. II- 
lustrative drawing is the connecting link 
between the freedom of home and the 
first efforts of constructive work at 
school; for being the natural expression 
of a child, it manifests itself in the 
individual as the earliest form of a 
recorded language. At first merely 
symbolic, it is unintelligible to the lay 
reader; but every child delights to draw, 
therefore his thoughts are fresh and 
spontaneous; and out of this unleashed 
imagination is gradually developed a 
power to express himself freely, truth- 
fully and consistently. 

As the child learns to think in pictures 
and records his thoughts, the interpreta- 
tion should be as his faney wills. Ob- 
jects and scenes with which he is familiar 
afford most pleasure in their reconstruc- 
tion, a mental picture having been 


already formed; and if left to his own 
devices he will automatically select those 
things which surround him in his daily 
lite. This freedom of thought should 
bring about a natural development, and 
the result will be a refreshing spon- 
taneity of expression with drawings full 
of interest and charm. It is then the 
wise teacher who will guide these early 
efforts into proper habits of thought so 
that a readiness to illustrate ideas and to 
use drawings as a language becomes as 
natural as his other modes of expression. 
The copying of pictures involves little 
or no imaginative effort on the part of 
the child; therefore, mere reproduction 
should not be permitted. In stimulat- 
ing the creative faculties, a clear mental 
image should first be formed and the 
more clearly the object is visualized, 
Need- 
less to say, the topic should be timely 


the better will be the drawing. 


a trip to the zoo, a circus procession, 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

At first the results are necessarily 
crude but quite satisfactory to the artist. 
As one little boy told his teacher, ** The 
picture really is good if you could 
only understand it.’’ However, repeated 
efforts of expression together with help- 
ful suggestions bring action into hitherto 
motionless figures and there is developed 
a definite central thought around which 
the picture interests are assembled. 

There is no better stimulus to the 


Continued on page rt 
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CREATIVE CRAYON DRAWINGS BY THIRD GRADE PUPILS OF ELISE REID BOYLSTON, 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA LEAFLET COVERS DESIGNED IN CUT COLORED 
FOURTH GRADE UNDER DIRECTION OF DOROTHY MAY ANDERSON, ADDY, 


WASHINGTON 
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LEAFLET COVERS DESIGNED BY PUPILS OF FOURTH GRADE, UNDER 
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Creative Art in Primitive Life 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


N STUDYING the life of primitive 

man, it is surprising to find how many 
simple objects can be constructed along 
with the work so that a distinct mental 
image is formed in the mind of the child, 
and through his vivid imagination he is 
enabled to feel that he has undergone the 
actual experiences of the race. 

Satisfaction comes even with crude 
results, but the more clearly the image is 
formed, the more finished is the created 
object. Co-operative work encourages 
team spirit; and learning to get along 
with one’s neighbor is a worthy lesson in 
itself; so that community projects are 
distinctly a part of every well-planned 
activity program. 

In studying Eskimo life, the picture is 
made indelible by actually constructing 
the weapons and other accessories of this 
people. Miniature kayaks can easily 
be made from old brown kid gloves 
stretched on frames. Oil lamps are 
modeled from clay; igloos are built of 
flour and salt modeled over round tin 
pans; clay dogs pulling their loads of 
skins travel over the cotton snow; and 
tiny sleds are fashioned from old cigar 
boxes or other thin wood. 

It is quite interesting to look up the 
kind of toys used by these queer people, 
and to make them as much like the 
originai as possible; and one experiences 


‘ 
< 


1 sense of realness in dressing up in 
himself has made and 
covered with sheets of cotton wadding 
which he knows to be the fur of the 


polar bear he has just killed. 


a costume he 
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Booklets cut in the shape of igloos, 
icebergs, or other familiar objects of 
Eskimo land hold 
here and there, or drawn and colored 
with crayons 


pictures collected 


the stories accompanying 


these forming ideal lessons for the 
English period. 
On first acquaintance, the Tree 


Dwellers and Cavemen appear rather 
uninteresting, and lacking in illustrative 
material; but 
familiar with these primitive folk, and 
studies their struggle for 
using their first creative efforts to furnish 
for themselves crude shelters, food and 
clothing, the subject unfolds itself in a 
delightful panorama of primitive work. 
Acorns and dried seeds become strings of 
fascinating necklaces; honeysuckle stems 
and wild grapevines are woven into 


as one more 


grows 


existence, 


baskets and hammocks; old ham bones, 
covered with shellac, become romantic 
with resemblance to prehistoric animals 
which once roamed at will and are now 
left to us only in pictures; and even 
miniature caves grow out of a few 
pebbles and a handful of cement, with 
realistic touebes of paper palm trees, a 
clay mastodon, and a family of primitive 
folk outside. 

The study of Early Herdsmen is also 
rich in creative material 
for procuring food, the simple tools for 


‘ 
< 


their weapons 


harvesting grain, and their tents and 
He- 


brew water bottles may be made from 


pasture lands, sheep, and cattle. 


clay, camels modeled, oases and palm 


(Continued on page xii) 
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An Elementary Frame Weaving Problem 


SHEPARD HERMAN 
Boston, Massach MNE tts 


HE art of weaving carries a fascina- 
tion for the average person. Some 
weaving is purely mechanical, machines 
set to repeatedly manufacture perfect 
cloth in intricate patterns. <A_ highly 
specialized industry, widely imitated by 
handweavers. 

But true expression does not seek per- 
fection and perfect handwork loses a 
great deal of its charm. Therefore, to 
get away from mechanical devices and 
woven things made mechanical 
devices, this method of weaving pro- 
duces work typical of the artistic ability 
of the person whose fingers are em- 
ployed in its making. 

The process is not complicated and 
the results of the weaving is in each 
case individual, representing the care, 
thoughtfulness, and naturally creative 
ability of the person doing the work. 
As for the finished weaving itself 
many teachers are surprised at the uni- 
formity and attractiveness in work done 
for the very first time by the least able 
of novices. A finished floor mat can be 
made in short time so that the work does 


on 


not have to be visualized at all. 

It is our opinion that this practical 
application of handwork should be used 
as the elementary method of introducing 
pupils to weaving in general, because of 
all the principles of weaving embodied 
in this process. 

Required: A rectangular frame (see 
photograph) which is adjustable to the 


size rug desired to be made. The one 


we have in mind is a simple combination 


of four round sticks drilled to allow 
sliding two sticks through the other two 
for variable sizes in the width of rug. 

A half pound of 3-ply cotton rug 


yarn about the size of your little finger, 


and one pound of wool rug yarn. This 
is all the equipment necessary, no 
needles, no handloom, nor burlap, nor 
special rug-hooking apparatus. Just 
the frame and some yarn and a little 
practice. 


Starting with the cotton rug yarn, tie 
the open end to one corner of the frame. 
Now revolving the frame, wind the 
cotton around and around, spacing it 
one-half inch between threads so that 
when it is all wound it will look like a 
warp onaloom. Keep the tension uni- 
form all the time. 

Now using the wool rug yarn and 
starting at the original place where the 
cotton was tied, knot two warp threads 
together, about one inch from the edge of 
the frame. When making the knot 
leave a loop in the knot one inch long for 
a fringe at the ends of the rug. Con- 
tinuing across the rug keep knotting two 
warp threads in a similar manner until 
reaching the other side. Returning to 
the original side, leave one thread open 
and pick up two threads so that this 
second line of crotcheting will lock the 
previous line into place. On this same 
line of crocheting on all the rest of the 
rug use the simple loop crotchet stitch: 

Loop the wool yarn with your fingers 
and push it warp 
threads and up to the surface again. 


underneath two 
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Loop the original thread again and push 
it through the loop that holds the two 
warp threads and then this last loop can 
be used to gather up two more warp 
threads and so on. The progress is 
speedy, once you grasp the simplicity 
of the entire process. Patterns can be 
made as you go along and suggest 
themselves readily, either in simple 


borders or on real complicated central 
designs. 

The average time for making a rug 
about 24 inches by 36 inches is about six 
hours when made by a pupil who has 
made at least two rugs previously. The 
total cost for materials and frame should 
not exceed $3.00 for a single rug. The 
frames, of course, can be used repeatedly. 


Social Studies and Design 


KATHERINE F. SMITH 


Supervisor of Art, Lansing, Michigan 


OCIAL studies and design form one of 

the best teams for correlation. In 
the Lansing public school system all art 
in the grades is taught by the regular 
classroom teacher. The work is cor- 
related closely with social studies, the 
art principles being developed through 
the illustration, graphic or concrete, of 
problems arising from the study of our 
own and other lands. 

An interesting avenue of approach to 
the study of design principles is found in 
the study of designs representative of 
the countries studied. In the accom- 
panying illustrations is found the devel- 
opment of this idea from the 4B grade 
through high school. 

Beginning in 4B we find the designs 
of our New England grandmothers as 
applied to quilt blocks and coverlets. 
Many other designs representative of 
other sections of the country are also 
made. In 4A we proceed to Central 
America, finding in the primitive designs 
from (Guatemala, inspiration for a 


modern towel pattern. From Peru in 


South America comes the motif for a 
bag design in the fifth grade and the 
thunderbird and lightning motifs of our 
own Indians inspire the bowl decoration 
in grade six. Many other articles are 
designed also and much interest aroused 
in both modern and primitive patterns. 
The designs are worked out in paper 
cutting or poster paint, depending upon 
the age of the child. Color study is 
involved. In grade four, monochro- 
matic color schemes are used, in grade 
five, analogous schemes, and in grade 
six, complementary. 

More originality is found in the junior 
high school design work. Motifs, how- 
ever, are found by research in the li- 
braries in lieu of a museum. In the 
senior high schools the problem is one of 
illustration and design having a classical 
inspiration. 

Our experience has proved this design 
problem to be of inestimable value to 
both teachers and pupils as a means of 
stimulating observation and apprecia- 


tion of good design. 
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SOAP SCULPTURE 








A Variation of the Soap Sculpture Problem 


CHARLES E. 


PATTON 


Parkersburg, West Virginia 


HE advantages of soap as a medium 
for small sculpture are too widely 
known to require discussion. Every 
teacher who has tried it as a class project 
has found that it is inexpensive, relative- 
ly durable, easily worked, and very 
clean, whereas most modelling materials 
result in an awful mess. The Proctor 
and Gamble competitions have resulted 
in much use of white soap with excellent 
results. The fact that other kinds of soap 
may be used with distinctive and often 
charming results has been overlooked. 

Every teacher knows that there comes 
a time in all classes when a novelty of 
some kind is a very desirable tonic. We 
all get tired of doing the same thing over 
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and over. When interest in the white 
soap sculpture fails, why not try all the 
other kinds you can find? The corner 
drug store or the ten-cent store will have 
a stock of widely different colors and 
kinds, ranging marbleized to 
transparent of various colors. 


from 


The glycerine soap in greens and 
ambers is particularly useful. From it 
‘an be made tiny animals and birds that 
have 
in jade or 


the charm of carvings 
The 
peculiar tough consistency that makes it 
easy to carve direct, and to work down 


much of 


amber. soap has a 


very thin, with increased transparency. 
The very tiny animals, elephants and 
the like are particularly effective. 
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The Design Element in 
Patchwork Quilts 


(Continued from page 61? 

drawn. When the motif is beautiful as 
well as satisfactory, and fulfills the de- 
mands of a good design, it is transferred 
to the three other sections and a quilt 
block pattern is thus obtained. The 
various parts may be cut from con- 
struction paper in the colors desired for 
the imaginary quilts, and when pasted in 
place upon a square of white or tinted 
paper, the effect of a finished block will 
be most realistic. 


Historical Costume Figures 

(Continued from page 618 
because historical costume design was 
the problem and not figure drawing, 
figures of a boy and of a girl printed upon 
oak tag paper were furnished. The 
method of proceeding was as follows: 
the pupils chose the historical period 
they wished to represent. Many periods 
may be chosen in one class but the re- 
search work is simplified if one period 
is used and individual work directed 
towards making individual characters. 
The figure was cut from the printed 
sheet. A tracing was made of the 
figure, upon drawing paper. Using this 
as a form, the costume was sketched 
upon it. Use was made here of refer- 
ence material and any sketches the 
pupils had made while doing research 
work. 

The sketch was cut out and used asa 
pattern. When the costume consisted of 
more than one garment, other tracings 
were necessary. Sketches were made 
for each; as for example the tunic, the 
mantle, the sandals, shields and head- 
dress. The pieces were then cut from 
the colored paper. Decorations of cut 
paper were added. The whole costume 
and its accessories were then pasted to 
the oak tag figure. 

The figures were used as individual 
posters or they were grouped upon a 
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pleasure of the Far 
West into two weeks. 





You can visit dude ranches, 
National Parks, snow-capped 
ranges and take the Indian- 
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You can go clear to Cali- 
fornia and back, on a Santa 
Fe Summer Xcursion ticket— 
at a fare so reasonable you 
can afford to take the whole 
family. 


Escorted All-Expense Tours, 
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for by experienced travel 
directors. 
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large background making a composite 
poster. Interest was shown by the 
class in choosing a title for these posters. 
Some of the titles chosen were ‘‘ Caesar's 
Army,” ‘The Way,” “A 
Chariot Race”; others showed scenes 
from a play called, “Sir Percival, the 


Sacred 


Boy Knight of the Forest,’’ and from an 
original play by the pupils. , Single 
figures were sometimes mounted upon a 
background consisting of an original 
design, appropriate to the figure; for 
example, a knight was given a stained- 
glass window as a background, and a 
lady had one of tapestry. 

This problem has been used as a part 
of the regular Drawing Course of Study 
for several years. The results are 
always interesting and are, without a 
doubt, conspicuous labels for history 
characters, at the same time giving 
opportunity to use art principles. 


Costume Design for Beginners 
Continued from page 622 
with her white socks and black shoes. 
If the folded dress be laid against the 
folded figure, both sides may be cut 
alike and a flap left over the shoulder 
will hold the dress on. 

And the adorable clothes and hats 
that result! Tiny fingers delve into the 
scrap-box for small pieces of colored 
paper from which to cut collars and 
rabbit pockets and trimmings of all 
sorts. 

And when Betty and Billy Boy are all 
fitted out with a wonderful paper folder 
for a suitcase, we have a piece of work of 
which we may well be proud, and a 
charming present for the real, live doll 
baby of the family. 
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Creative Illustration 

(Continued from page 628) 
imagination than dramatization. Simple 
daily experiences may be acted and 
drawn while the image is fresh and vivid. 
Familiar stories and nursery rhymes also 
form a prolifie field, and beautiful poems 
as Eugene Field’s “Sugarplum Tree,”’ 
“Boy Blue,” ete., are full of picture 
incidents for reproduction. 

Quick mass drawings should be en- 
couraged and bright colors used. The 
more definitely expressed the drawing, 
the more clearly is the image formed and 
the power for visualization increased. 
A good test is to show the pictures to 
the class and ask, ‘Are you sure what 
this figure is meant to represent?’’ Thus 
every effort should stimulate the imagi- 
nation, quicken the observation, and 
realize the power to express. 

An excellent method of teaching 
visualization is to draw the object in the 
air with the forefinger, and let the 
children guess what it is. For instance, 
you might say, ‘I’m going to draw an 
animal. As soon as you think you know 
its name, raise your hand. This is the 
nose, the head, the ears, the back, the 
tail,”’ and here the pig is recognized with 
a squeal of delight. Then the children 
may reproduce it in the air for you. 

Again, ‘1 wonder if you know what | 
have here in my lap. Look at its 
cunning little nose”’ (tracing the outline 
“and its pink-lined ears” (a hint of 
what it is so that the child may help in 
constructing its form). “‘Aren’t they 
soft and long!”’ (Draw them through the 
fingers to indicate the shape.) ‘“‘See the 
little round back; the cunning little 
ball of a tail. Just look how its little 
legs hug close to its body while it lies 
here so comfy!” In caressing them, 
shaping all the while, these pets are 
conjured from the air; and not only the 
outline, but the entire mass is sensed. 
Modeling in the round is a concrete 
example of this. And last but not least 
is visualization with closed eyes, either 
of imaginary or suggested objects. 
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THE ART OF THE PENCIL 
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DOLLS. IT SEEMS THAT AN 
OPAQUE DULL FINISH, FLAT 
WATER COLOR REPRESENTS 
TWO OUNCE JAR - THE TEXTURE OF SOME FAB- 
QUARTER SIZE RICS BETTER THAN TRANS 
PARENT WATER COLORS. THE 
GLOSS OF A SILK CAN BE SIM- 
ULATED BY SHELLACKING THE 
COLORS AND THUS A CON- 
TRAST OF THE MATERIALS 
USED IN DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF COSTUMES CAN BE VERY 
NICELY DEMONSTRATED. WHY 
NOT BUY A FEW JARS TO WORK 
UP SOME PROBLEMS DURING 

THE SUMMER? 

IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 

YOU WRITE US FOR COLOR CARD 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


425 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Nine by twelve-inch manila paper in 
whole, half, or quarter sheets is con- 
venient for crayon work; large unprinted 
news on easels is useful for watercolors. 
Where the history of a race is being 
studied, these units may form sections of 
a frieze showing the different stages 
of development. The blackboard also 
lends itself to this kind of work which, 
done on a large scale, encourages use of 
the big muscles, and gives opportunity 
for introducing a different form of 
technic to those who do not like detail. 

So, as the result of illustrative work, 
booklets grow and flourish and imagina- 
tion becomes a reality; and in the mind 
of the child is stored untold wealth to be 
drawn upon at will and used again and 
again as the visual expression of creative 
imagination. 

Creative Art in Primitive Life 

(Continued from page 632) 
trees shown on the sandtable; and food 
materials, such as cheese, can actually be 
prepared in the classroom. 

Favorite of all primitive folk are the 
Indians with their colorful costumes and 
fascinating habits and customs. The 
pueblo made of rocks and cement 
houses dolls in gay blankets; and on the 
gray wall are hung strings of dried 
peppers for winter use. The doorway 
faced with wood is painted blue—the 
color of the sky—its purity sufficient to 
prevent the entrance of evil spirits. 
Ladders of small twigs furnish ascent to 
the different stories; and squaws kneel- 
ing before their looms, or fashioning pots 
and baskets, lend a touch of colorful life 
to the Indian community. 

Tepees big enough for entrance may 
be made from khaki or other heavy 
brown cloth and a few boards for frame- 
work. Big rag dolls are the brave and 
his dusky squaw who live within; and a 
sure-enough rug can be woven on a loom 
made of nothing more imposing than 
four slats, a few small nails, and some 
bright strips of cast-off clothing from the 
rag bag. 
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In connection with garden work, it is 
great fun to plant gourds, and later to 
collect them for Indian rattles. With 
symbolic decorations in black, and a 
white feather tied to the end to waft the 
sound of the dried seeds inside to the 
clouds and bring an abundance of rain, 
the erstwhile gourd becomes a valuable 
adjunct to the Indian Rain Dance. 
Coffee cans covered with old inner tub- 
ing serve nicely as tom-toms; and the 
most charming moccasins, suitable for 
use, can be made from chamois skin and 
a few bright-hued beads. 

Suggestion stimulates creative activ- 
ity, and enthusiasm brings wonderful 
results, so that there is no limit to the 
delightful objects which will suggest 
themselves along with the study of 
primitive man. 
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. In the Arts a fish glue of Clarity, 


Purity, and Strength is necessary. 


ROGERS GLUE 


is pre-eminent in the above 
qualities 
Samples furnished 


Rogers Isinglass & Glue Co. 
Gloucester Mass. 
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